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The Training School Bulletin 


HOME TRAINING 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
IN NEW JERSEY 





VINCENTZ CIANCI, M.S.Ed. New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies 

Present day civilization, which places a premium on intelligence, 
with its emphasis on specialization, education, mechanization and 
scientific invention and research, has given rise to social problems 
which man finds very difficult to resolve. The damaging effects of the 
strain of living in such a highly competitive and demanding culture 
are very well known to social workers who are challenged daily with 
these problems. One of the many problems which the social worker 
must face is the one of Mental Deficiency. 


History shows that the problem of mental deficiency has been 
met and solved according to the prevailing philosophy of the time. 
The Spartans and Romans striving for a super race used a direct and 
decisive approach, exposing weak and handicapped children to perish. 
During the Christian era, these people were sheltered and given a 
more humane treatment. The nineteenth century saw the problem 
of care and training of retarded children approached in a more 
scientific manner, with such men as Itard, Sequin and Bourneville 
pioneering in what is now known as special education. 

The wide spread use of the intelligence test early in the twentieth 
century and interest in studies of heredity caused the public to be- 
come alarmed about the extent of mental deficiency. Many states 
adopted a philosophy of segregation. Institutions were quickly built 
and filled to capacity. Leaders in the field soon were aware of the 
impractibility of such a philosophy and developed training programs 
in the institutions. These training programs had as their objective 
the return to society all those persons who could make an adequate 
social adjustment. Public schools established special classes to help 
with the training of those of limited development. 


It is evident from the literature that great strides have been made 
in the field of training and care of mentally deficient people. Prac- 
tically every state has one or more institutions which offer training 
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programs for the trainable and long time care of those who require 
it. Progressive educators are becoming concerned with providing 
special education for the slow learners, but in spite of all these ex. 
cellent facilities, there are still hundreds of children in the community 
who are at home receiving no training other than that given by parents 
who so frequently find themselves unable to meet the challenge. These 
children are refused admittance to the public school special classes 
because they do not meet the current standards set up by the school 
systems. They cannot be placed in institutions because of long 
waiting lists and over-crowded conditions. Then, too, so many parents 
do not wish to place them “in an institution.” These are the children 
who are sometimes brought to the social agencies by parents who are 
at a loss as to what to do with them since in most cases there are no 
community facilities available to give the parents the kind of assist- 
ance they need. 


Statistics show that state institutions are only able to care for 
one tenth of the total population of mental deficients. This means 
that at least nine out of ten of the feeble-minded are living outside 
of the institutions. These people, because of the seriousness of their 
handicap, need in many cases life-time supervision which only the 
community agencies can provide. Since states can’t begin to solve 
this problem by building more and more institutions because of eco- 
nomic and other reasons, a complete program can only be achieved 
by the coordinated efforts of the home, school, social agencies and the 
community at large. 


In September 1943 the Department of Institutions and Agencies 
of New Jersey started a new type of community program called Home 
Training. The decision to take on the responsibility of offering 
service to those people outside the institution waiting for admission 
was a major step forward. Because the program was to be educational 
in its scope, with emphasis on child training and parent education, 
it was placed under the supervision of the director of the Division 
of Classification and Education. 


The Department of Mental Health of Massachusetts had experi- 
mented with a very similar home training program a few years pre- 
vious, and had reported success in bringing about better home and 
family adjustment and community understanding of the problem of 
mental deficiency. Massachusetts’ program was carried out by trained 
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social workers. The New Jersey project was to be developed with the 
emphasis upon education and guidance. 

At first, referrals came only through the office of the Division of 
Classification and Education. As the program became better known, 
the services of the home teacher were enlisted by the school, social 
agencies, clinics and nursing services and even by the parents them- 
selves. 

The majority of children with whom the home teacher worked 
were of the middle grade and severely retarded level, usually referred 
to as institutional cases. They are the children who are seldom con- 
sidered in any educational program because they are tagged uneducable. 
They are uneducable in school subjects, but they are trainable. 


Work done at Woodbine and The Training School with severely 
retarded children showed that practically every child has some capacity 
for learning. It was the hope that the home teacher could take into 
the home some of the techniques used in these institutions to train 
the children. 

From the beginning it was noted that the success or failure of 
a home training program depended mainly on the mother who usually 
has the full responsibility of caring for the child. The teacher’s main 
problem is to help the mother to worry less and turn her thoughts 
from profitless anxieties to constructive planning. In many cases the 
mother’s entire life had to undergo an emotional re-adjustment to her 
problem. This is not always easy to accomplish for society’s attitude 
toward the mentally retarded and the stigma attached to them, has 
left its inevitable scars. 


Mrs. S. always felt very uncomfortable when she had to take 
Joan with her anywhere. Joan, a young mongoloid child, was a 
credit to any parent as far as behavior was concerned. Her greatest 
enjoyment was to ride the buses, and a proposed excursion to town 
would put her in a jubilant mood. The mother, on the other hand, 
suffered miserably at the thought of facing the curious glances of the 
public, but Joan usually returned home from these trips elated and 
happy. Mrs. S. felt only bitter and depressed, and as time went on 
the feeling of resentment toward people in general became more 
intensified. Mrs. S., a normally intelligent woman, tried to over- 
come this feeling by forcing herself to take the child out. When 
anyone stared at her little girl she would retaliate by out-staring the 
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person, thus forcing him to retreat and look away. Unfortunately she 
found that this method did not put her at ease but served to arouse 
an anti-social barrier. Life was pretty miserable for Mrs. S. She 
felt that the whole world was against her, and she made it quite un. 
bearable for the rest of the family. 


The visit of the home teacher had a visible effect on the mother, 
for she felt that for the first time, some one was taking a genuine 
interest in her little girl. She had now found some one who would 
listen and understand her problem, and heip her regain her equilibrium, 

The home teacher, realizing that these resentments were deep 
seated, proceeded cautiously. It was obvious that just talking about 
her problem was very helpful to Mrs. S., but she needed more help, 
She seemed very pleased when the teacher suggested that Joan accom- 
pany her to the home of another little girl, where both children spent 
an hour or so together. These trips were taken regularly and as time 
went on, a change of attitude in the mother was noted. The fact that 
Joan now had a teacher made an impression on the other members 
of the family, and soon the children in the neighborhood were invited 
in to see what Joan could do. These children started to invite Joan 
to go with them to the library, to the store and to participate in a 
little club they had formed. The mother was hesitant at first, but 
was encouraged to allow Joan to partake of these social activities. Mrs. 
S. became better acquainted with her neighbors and discovered that 
they had a very friendly attitude toward Joan. 

As time went on Mrs. S. was made to realize that people who have 
a morbid interest in these children are in a minority. She had to admit 
that she had caught herself staring at people on occasion, but she was 
quick to add that she meant nothing by it, that she was really sym- 
pathizing with the person. She was helped to realize that many of 
these people she encounters have problems more serious than her own. 

As Mrs. S. came to know of the magnitude of the problem of 
mental deficiency, and the number of people in families who are so 
affected, she came to the realization that her own attitude of resent: 
ment toward her particular problem colored the attitude of other 
people. She found herself smiling at people and receiving compliments 
on the behavior or appearance of little Joan. On occasion other parents, 
sensing her self-confidence and self-assurance approached her and told 
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her of their little boy or girl who was like Joan, and Mrs. S. found 
herself in the role of counselor and friend. 


The help the home teacher was able to give Mrs. S. gave her a 
better insight into her own problem. Her change of attitude was 
reflected in her every day living. 


The children who come to the attention of the home teacher usually 
fall into two groups. In one group are found the grossly deficient 
who in many cases are on the urgent list for institutionalization. Be- 
cause of the slowness of the progress, these children are visited once 
every month or so, depending on the needs of the mother. These 
cases are very trying to the mother who is apt to become discouraged. 
She needs to be helped to see the value of training the child, pointing 
out that it would facilitate adjustment in an institution. 


There are cases where parents do not even try to train children of 
this type because they have been told, or they believe, that such a 
thing is impossible. They go on year after year, feeding and dressing 
the child, when with consistent training, he could do this for himself, 
thus relieving the mother some of the strain of caring for him. 


When children pass through the learning stage of self-feeding 
and dressing at a late age, they create more of a problem from the 
standpoint of cleanliness. Parents are apt to become impatient, and 
rather than see a child making a “mess” or fumbling with his clothes, 
they will take complete charge and do everything for him. The child 
who in time becomes an adult not only accepts the solicitous care of 
the mother but later demands all her attention. The parents must 
be made to see that everything the child can be taught to do for him- 
self is to his advantage. 

Katy was eleven years old, tall for her age, giving the appearance 
of a fifteen year old. The mother, convinced that the girl could do 
nothing for herself, did everything for her. The home teacher was 
sure she could be taught to feed herself, dress and even button her 
clothes. She timed her visits to the home, so that she would arrive 
at lunch time. She sat by the girl and guided the child’s hand from 
dish to mouth. The mother decided she would continue to foster 
self-help, and in a short time the girl was eating by herself. In 
time the parents were able to take her to a restaurant and friend’s 
homes to dine. 
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Self-help in dressing followed. At first it was necessary to cul. 
tivate an interest in self-dressing because she had been used to having 
other people care for her. The mother was cautious to give only as 
much help as needed. In time, with much perseverance and patience, 
self-dressing became a real accomplishment. This girl learned to put 
her coat on and button it, thus attracting little attention when out 
in public. These habits of cleanliness, orderliness and self-help take 
a long time to develop and the mother needs special guidance over the 
critical training period. Even with the severely retarded, institution. 
alization is often postponed when parents see that the children are 
making progress at home. 


The home teacher has seen the value of orienting parents toward 
a realistic view of state institutions. Parents need to know the lim. 
itations and facilities of such institutions and visits to a nearby training 
school is arranged so that parents can receive first-hand impressions. 
It has been found that this is the most effective means of changing 
parents’ attitudes toward institutions. 


In the second group are found the more trainable children whose 
presence in the home does not unbalance it and who can make an 
adequate adjustment to family living. These children profit by indi- 
vidual instruction, with special emphasis on hand training activities 
which will aid the child to occupy himself. Like their normal brothers 
and sisters, they become bored unless the days are filled with satisfying 
activities. Visits to these homes are made more frequently, and the 
mother is helped to formulate a program which fits the child. In- 
formation received from the mother regarding the child’s personal 
habits of dressing, self-feeding, emotional stability, play interests, 
speech development and previous training is helpful in planning such 
a program. 


Wherever possible a psychological examination is arranged for 
the child, and the mother is helped to understand the potentialities 
as well as the limitations of the child. This enables her to face her 
problem more objectively and realistically. 


In these cases the mother must assume the role of the teacher. 
Since this is not always easy for the mother to do, the teacher must 
be always on the alert, lest this responsibility cause too much strain 
on the mother. Anxious to see results, parents often exert too much 
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pressure on the child, pushing him beyond his capacities. This is 
harmful for both parents and child, and they must be made to see 
that children learn at their own rate. 


As mentioned before, special emphasis is placed on simple crafts, 
coloring, cutting, pasting, recognition of color, some number concept, 
and activities which develop eye and hand coordination. The teacher 
teaches the child in the presence of the mother, and the mother is en- 
couraged to continue the lessons during the teacher’s absence. It can 
be said that the progress the child makes depends entirely on the time 
the mother is able to devote to these lessons. In a number of cases 
children have been admitted to special classes after a period of home 
training. This, of course, is the hope of every mother who has a 
child at home. 

The teacher brings her own equipment and toys to demonstrate 
to the parents the child’s reaction to these materials. If they have an 
appeal for the child, the parent either buys or makes his own. 

In every case the ultimate aim of the home training program is 
to help the family in every way to become adjusted to the mentally 
deficient child, so that the child can continue to live in the home 
with a minimum of supervision from an outside agency. 

The home training program has been enthusiastically received 
by parents who feel that they have benefited a great deal from the 
help and support they have received. The demand for this kind of 
service has been so great that the department now employs four teach- 
ers who carry on the work in the state. In a recent survey made by 
a parent group, among members of a unit, it was found that the 
service which was most frequently asked for was that of home train- 
ing. 

The home teacher because of her contacts with parents of retarded 
children was able to take a very active part in the parent group 
movement which began in New Jersey in 1947. Her close proximity 
to the problem of mental deficiency gave her intimate knowledge of 
the needs of all parents of retarded children. The home teacher 
served as adviser to various units as they were organized and helped 
these parents in the formulation of programs. 

One of the main objectives of these parents was the organization 
of day classes or centers where these children could attend and ex- 
perience group association. No community program can be complete 
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without these classes where children can participate in enjoyable 
activities suitable to their mental level. 

School systems have been very slow in providing this type of 
service; and parents, feeling the urgency for such classes, have banded 
together and have started a number of them on a cooperative basis, 
These parents have appealed to the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies for help and guidance and the home teacher has been called 
on to help with organization and supervision of these classes. 


The classes for severely retarded children are past the experi- 
mental stages. England and Switzerland have included them in their 
regular school program. Parents have made a brave attempt to point 
the way for better educational opportunities for all retarded children. 
However, the problem is too large and the parents can never hope 
to meet fully the responsibility for such work. It must rest with a 
state agency which can supervise a planned program. 


State agencies have been slow in effecting such a complete pro- 
gram because of the reluctance of the parents to bring their problem 
to the attention of the public and the society’s attitude toward these 
children who are considered as having no producing value. The 
parent movement is doing much to overcome the first objection, by 
accepting mental deficiency. It’s up to society now to change its 
attitude toward mental deficiency and include in its set of values, 
the human quality of a person. Modern totalitarian states have clearly 
shown what can happen to a nation which does not take into account 
the human qualities and rights of man. For just as an institution 
is judged by the kind of care it gives its most severely retarded 
children, so must a nation be judged by the kind of treatment it gives 
the least of these. This change of attitude can only come about by 
an intensive public educational program and requires the coopera- 
tion of lay as well as professional groups. 


The home teacher because of her manifold duties as coordinator 
and adviser to the parents groups, teacher, speaker, educational con- 
sultant, and friend of the retarded child, has emerged from her 
limited services in the home and has become a community worker. 
Her services have been used by social agencies, nursing services, 
clinics, doctors and educators. Because she is a state worker she is 
not limited by any county or city limits and can give her services 
wherever needed. She in turn has found social agencies useful to 
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her, especially in cases requiring case study, job placement or foster 
home care. Mental Hygiene Clinics have cooperated in examining 
children and in giving psychiatric help to parents when needed. The 
home teacher has found school principals and supervisors helpful in 
providing supplies and sharing special services such as speech clinics. 
Nursing agencies have been particularly helpful in referring cases in 
their districts and cooperating in homes where mother and child 
needed more supervision than the teacher could spare. 


Home training has been an effective means of helping parents 
meet their problem at home. They have cooperated with the home 
teacher and have assumed the responsibility which they realize is 
theirs. However, home training cannot be the complete answer to 
the problem of mental deficiency. The communities must be aroused 
to an awareness of the needs and rights of these children and must 
provide classes or day centers for children of school age, and sheltered 
or supervised group activities for the older retarded people. The 
Department of Institutions and Agencies has only pointed the way 
for such a total program, and it now looks to the social agencies, the 
medical profession, the educators and the public for its fullest cooper- 
ation in making it a reality. 





REMODEL “JOHNSTONE COTTAGE” 


Rapid progress is being made in the remodeling of “Johnstone 
Cottage” which will house thirteen additional children and four em- 
ployees. Located on the entrance drive, near Maxham Hall, the 
cottage is the former home of the late Professor Edward R. Johnstone 
who served as director of The Training School from 1900 to 1946. 


Spacious recreation rooms in the basement, modern kitchens and 
bathrooms, and baseboard heating are among the features of the new 
cottage. 
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DR. STANLEY D. PORTEUS 
VISITS TRAINING SCHOOL; 
FORMER RESEARCH DIRECTOR 





Dr. Stanley D. Porteus, internationally known psychologist and 
author, was in Vineland from October 21 to 26, at The Training School 
where he served as director of research from 1919 to 1926. 


Invited to the United States from Hawaii by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, he is one of the 27 top-level experts who participated 
in the third and final annual conference on brain surgery of the frontal 
lobes in New York on October 19-20.He was prominently quoted in an 
article on this subject in that week’s issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Dr. Porteus himself is well known as the man who developed the 
Porteus Maze Tests which have been published in many languages and 
have been used by psychologists and educators around the world. 


He left Vineland to become director of the psychological clinic 
and professor of clinical psychology at the University of Hawaii, a 
position he held until three years ago when he retired as professor 
emeritus of the institution. Since that time he has been writing widely 
read articles and books, including two novels, and has served as referee 
in the juvenile court in Honolulu. 


The controversial subject which brought Dr. Porteus to the United 
States is a form of psychosurgery known as “pre-frontal lobotomy.” 
It is used only on morbidly depressed or acutely disturbed psychotic 
patients and is sometimes called “the operation of last resort.” In such 
an operation, a thin knife is used to sever the tissues of the frontal 
lobes from the rest of the brain centers, thereby relieving mental distress 
but often drastically altering the personality of the patient. 


Dr. Porteus said here that he had been called one of the “cautious 
critics” of the operation because he believed that widespread applica- 
tion of such surgery should be limited until there is: more proof of 
results. He said that already more than 17,000 patients in the United 
States have undergone such treatment. | 


“T am thoroughly aware of its value for some patients,” he stated, 
“but people should be fully informed of the losses in personality which 
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may result. I say only that its advantages and disadvantages must be 
weighed most carefully.” 

In 1947 Dr. Porteus published an extensive monograph on the 
subject supplementing a similar monograph he had prepared three 
years earlier. Many articles on prefrontal lobotomy, written by him, 
have appeared in American, British, and Australian psychological 
and medical journals. 

His writings, however, have not been confined to medical and 
psychological subjects. His descriptive book on the history and de- 
velopment of Hawaii, titled “Calabashes and Kings,” has enjoyed unus- 
ual sale. His volume on the civilian preparedness in Hawaii prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, has been widely 


quoted. 

He has completed two novels within the past five years, with 
American, British, and Australian editions. The first, called “The 
Restless Voyage,” is based on the factual experiences of a Scottish 
sailor on a trip around the world in 1806 to 1812. The second is a tale 
of Australian pioneer days, titled “Providence Ponds.” It has recently 
been translated into the Dutch language. 


While here in Vineland Dr. Porteus was informed by the Saturday 
Evening Post that an article by him on the Kulani Prison Camp in 
Hawaii would be published in the December 8th issue of the magazine. 


Dr. Porteus came to The Training School in Vineland from 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1919, four years after his publication of the 
Porteus Maze tests had brought him international attention. Simply 
stated the tests are a series of maze designs graduated in difficulty and 
printed on sheets of paper. The person taking the test “threads” the 
maze with a pencil. The tests were revised in Vineland in 1920 and 
again in 1933. “The Vineland Revision of 1933” is still widely used 
over the world. Dr. Porteus himself applied it to primitive peoples 
in South Africa and Central Australia and supervised tests in south- 
eastern Asia, China, Japan, the Philippines, and the Malay Peninsula. 
The tests have been translated into all languages. 


“Dr. Porteus has made major contributions to the long history of 
research at The Training School,” Dr. Walter Jacob, Director of the 
School, told newsmen and interviewers. “We regard him as an old 
friend to whom we can constantly turn for counsel and guidance.” 
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Dr. Porteus and his wife were house guests here of Mr. and Mrs, 
C. Emerson Nash. Mr. Nash is superintendent of The Training School, 
Mrs. Nash is director of education. Following their visit here, Dr. and 
Mrs. Porteus went to New York and Washington. They planned to 
start the return trip to Hawaii about November 15. 


AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 
MRS. HELEN ASTRUP of Oslo, Norway. One of the national 


leaders in child welfare work for the Norwegian Red Cross, Mrs. 
Astrup visited a number of schools for mentally retarded children 
during October and was particularly interested in the training and 
child development program at Vineland. She was a guest of The 


Training School on October 3. 





SISTERS M. RENATA and AGATHA JOSEPH of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, Missouri. Teachers in the Special Education 
Department of the archdiocese. These two teachers spent several days 
at The Training School, studying the entire educational program here. 


MISS IRMA SCHILLING of Berkeley, California. Miss Schilling 
is the principal of a school for mentally retarded children at Berkeley. 


MRS. PHILIP L. CARPENTER of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Instructor in sociology at the University of Rhode Island, Mrs. Car- 
penter was interested in the training program for attendants. She 
spent two days there. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S HOSPITAL GROUP, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Miss Jett, physical therapist; Miss Gordon, occupational 
therapist; Miss Harris, speech therapist; Mrs. Morenz, psychologist; 
Miss Enault, medical social worker. This group was making a study 
of “family relationships as influenced by separation.” 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


DR. JAMES S. WITTMAN, JR. 
Manager of Menantico Colony 





Dr. James S. Wittman, Jr., new manager of the Menantico Colony 
at The Training School, comes to Vineland with wide experience in 
the fields of vocational agriculture and boys’ club activities. Born in 
South Williamsport, Pennsylvania, he was reared on a large farm in the 
finger lakes area of New York state where there were dairy herds, 
chickens, apple orchards, and grape vineyards. 

Specializing in agriculture, education, and economics, he was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1941 and took his master’s 
degree there in 1948. Two years later he received his doctorate in 
rural sociology at Cornell. He is married and has four children. 

During the past summer, Dr. Wittman was engaged in 4-H Club 
extension work helping to develop 4-H clubs in migrant labor camps. 
Prior to that he had spent two years teaching at Cornell as a graduate 
assistant in the Department of Rural Sociology. From September, 1947, 
to June, 1949, he taught vocational agriculture at the Central School 
in King Ferry, New York and served as adviser to the FFA chapter 
there. : 

At The Training School here in Vineland, he will help extend the 
scope of farm training as well as develop a comprehensive recreation 
program, handcrafts, and other activities for the boys enrolled at 
the colony. 

A veteran of World War II, Dr. Wittman served in the artillery 
for four years and fought in the Battle of the Bulge. He is a member 
of the American Sociological Society and the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety. He succeeds Frank G. Merithew, colony manager for 38 years, 
who retired this year due to ill health. 


JACK M. MacDONALD 
Director of Public Relations 


Jack M. MacDonald, former newspaperman and assistant national 
director of public relations for the Red Cross in Washington, D. C., 
has been named Director of Public Relations at The Training School. 
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He has a wide background of newspaper, publicity, and magazine 
writing experience. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. MacDonald received his schooling at 
Slippery Rock College and Grove City College in the western part 
of the state. He taught school for one year following graduation and 
then entered the newspaper field, working on the editorial staffs of the 
McKeesport Daily Journal, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and the Pitts. 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. In 1936, he became one of four partners in the 
Grove City Publishing Company which published four papers from 
central plants in Grove City and Mercer, Pennsylvnia. 

During World War II, he served in the South Pacific as a Red 
Cross field director with combat troops. At the war’s end, he was 
appointed information editor at the national headquarters of Red Cross 
in Washington and later became assistant national director of public 
relations there. 

Mr. MacDonald has had numerous articles published in national 
magazines including the Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, 
Esquire, and his writings have also appeared in Canadian and British 
magazines. He and Mrs. MacDonald reside on the School grounds, 
in the Laurel Apartments. 


DR. MARGARET M. RIGGS 

Psychologist at Research Laboratory 

Dr. Margaret M. Riggs, former chief psychologist at the Wads- 
worth Veterans Administration ‘Hospital near Leavenworth, Kansas, 
joined the Research Laboratory staff at The Training School this fall. 

A native of Boston, Massachusetts, Dr. Riggs was graduated from 
Smith College, magna cum laude, in 1944 and was named to Phi Beta 
Kappa. She received her master’s degree in psychology from Radcliffe 
College (Harvard) at Cambridge the following year and received her 
doctorate in clinical psychology at Radcliffe in 1949. 

From 1944 through 1946, she gained valuable clinical and research 
experience at the Norwich State Hospital, the Northampton State 
Hospital, the Harvard Psychological Clinic, and the Boston Habit 
Clinic. 

For three years, beginning in 1947, she was a psychology instruc: 
tor at the University of Kansas and became part-time assistant pro- 
fessor there in 1950. It was also in 1950 that she served as chief 
psychologist at the Wadsworth VA hospital. 
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Among her other duties at Vineland, Dr. Riggs will specialize 
in child play therapy. Her appointment brings to seven the number 
of psychologists on the Research Laboratory staff. 


ROBERT H. GOTTSLEBEN 
Speech Therapist 


Robert H. Gottsleben, new speech therapist at The Training School, 
comes to Vineland from the University of Wisconsin where he majored 
in speech correction and taught at the university clinic. 

Born in Milwaukee, Mr. Gottsleben received his B.S. degree in 
speech correction from the University of Wisconsin in 1950 and has 
completed his college credits on his master’s degree there. He had 
previous experience in the care and supervision of mental patients 
at Milwaukee Sanitarium in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, and prior to his 
present position was employed in the statistical department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Corporation at West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gottsleben is a member of the Speech Association of America 
and the American Speech and Hearing Association. He and his wife 
reside on the School grounds in the Laurel Apartments. 


ROY DAVID HANSHAW 
Supervisor of Recreation for Boys 


Roy David Hanshaw, former athletic director of summer camps 
for the Germantown Y.M.C.A., has been named supervisor of rec- 
reation for boys at The Training School. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Hanshaw entered the U. S. Navy 
following his graduation from Germantown high school in 1944. He 
served with the armed forces for two years and, after his discharge 
in 1946, enrolled at East Stroudsburg State Teachers College in 
Pennsylvania. Majoring in physical education, he received his B. S. 
in Education degree in January 1950. The following September he 
entered Temple University for a year of graduate work in school 
administration. He was employed by the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation in Philadelphia prior to coming to Vineland. 

Mr. Hanshaw resides in Hutchinson Cottage on the school grounds. 
He is already busy with fall and winter recreation plans for The 
Training School children. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


EDUCATING THE RETARDED CHILD 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, Pp. xi—434, 


Kirk, Samuel A. and 
Johnson, G. Orville 


It is doubtful if any other book in the field of education of the 
mentally retarded child can measure up to this new text by Kirk and 
Johnson. According to the authors, the book “has been written for 
students, teachers, supervisors, administrators, psychologists, and others 
interested in the problems of children who are retarded in intelligence. 
ere It is hoped that the approach will give some perspective and 
lessen the tendency to consider mental deficit as a static problem 
which can be solved only by institutionalization.” (p. vi). The book 
is divided into four parts followed by an annotated bibliography. 

PART ONE—CLASSIFICATION, ETIOLOGY, AND Diacnosis. Although 
the authors describe classification according to degree of retardation, 
etiology, and clinical types, the primary approach to the problem in 
this text is one expressing a fundamental educational classification. 
The major discussion is “a unified classification designed for educa- 
tional purposes rather than for clinical diagnosis.” (p. 3). 

The educational classification includes (1) the feebleminded or 
mentally deficient, (2) the mentally handicapped, and (3) the slow 
learner. Group (1) includes those following Doll’s concept of men- 
tal deficiency and requiring custodial care in the home or in an insti- 
tution. Mention is made of the possibility of public school “custodial 
classes” for the care, training, and supervision of “trainable” mental 
deficients. Distinction is made between trainable and educable retarded 
children. One criticism of the book may be that the authors did very 
little in the way of elaboration concerning the principles, methods, 
techniques, and content to be used with the trainable group. 

Group (2) includes children who can be educated in special 
classes in public schools. Group (3) applies to children who seem 
“to have difficulty in adjusting to the curriculum of the academic 
school because of slightly inferior intelligence or learning ability.” 
(p. 12). By implication the authors seem to use IQ 50 as the dividing 
line between Groups (1) and (2) and IQ 70 between Groups (2) 
and (3). 
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Etiology (causes) is discussed under the headings of brain in- 
juries, physiological disturbances, hereditary factors, and cultural 
influences. Current findings concerning measles during pregnancy, 
the Rh factor, and others are discussed, along with more usual areas, 
as to the relationships to mental retardation. Cultural factors are 
discussed, but with the general feeling that evidence is still lacking 
to answer definitely the questions concerning ‘raising the IQ’ or mak- 
ing children more intelligent through education or changes in environ- 
ment. 

The chapter on Identification and Diagnosis is one of the best 
in the book. There is an excellent discussion of the present trends 
in diagnosis including psychological examinations (often several men- 
tal tests needed, rather than just a Stanford-Binet), medical examina- 
tion, social and personality study, and educational evaluation. “A 
diagnosis requires a study of the whole child.” (p. 38). This is 
given without undue emphasis on mental tests and IQ alone. While 
the philosophy of complete diagnosis and educational evaluation is 
not new, it is not common in planning educational programs. Claims 
made for a few of the specific tests available may be somewhat dis- 
torted. The section on interpretation of test results gives an unusually 
good explanation. 


PART TWO—THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ProcRaAMS. Be- 
cause “it is important for teachers to obtain a perspective,” the authors 
discuss Early Educational Procedures, including the contributions of 
Itard, Seguin, Montessori, and others. The chapter on Modern Edu- 
cational Procedures discusses various of the educational plans used 
with the mentally retarded, such as experience units, subject matter 
curricula, occupational education, and educating special groups (brain 
injured). These procedures “include an attempt (1) to adapt the 
instruction to the slow learning ability of the children, and (2) to 
make the program practical and less academic.” (p. 112). 


Chapter Six — Aims, Purposes, Organization — Contains discus- 
sion of principles and objectives for education of the mentally handi- 
capped. Organization of educational programs gives the pros and 
cons for various methods, with excellent descriptions of various special 
educational provisions. The authors insist that segregation exists 
under any system of organization and so arguments against special 
provision on that basis are invalid. 
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PART THREE—SPECIAL-CLass ProcraMs. In this part the dis. 
cussion is divided into chapters on preschool, primary, intermediate, 
secondary-school, and postschool programs. The preschool program 
explained is essentially based on an experiment under Kirk’s direction 
and conducted through the cooperation of the University of Illinois 
and the Champaign Public Schools. It emphasizes that parent-educa- 
tion is a major aim of the preschool program. “It is possible that 
many children, who are unable to adjust to our society, would have 
been able to make an adequate adjustment following an intensive 
program of preschool education. The cost of education at this level 
may be insignificant compared to the cost of support and care at a 
later age.” (p. 153). 


The authors feel that few primary programs actually exist in 
public schools. Rather, they point out that most systems allow children 
to fail for several years in regular grades before having the advantage 
of special provisions. Some schools have the policy that every child 
must be tried in kindergarten end first grade before he can be con- 
sidered for special class, in spite of preliminary data on his mental 
level. Thus, several school failures become the basis for special 
placement, instead of a diagnosis. The intermediate class, primarily 
consisting of the preadolescent and the early adolescent, is usually the 
first organized in a community. The secondary-school and postschool 
programs appear necessary if schools and communities are to make 
the most of the limited abilities of these children and to offer more 
opportunity to adjust to the adult world. The discussions of these 
programs make suggestions as to the principles and objectives involved 
and for methods of carrying through these plans. 


PART FOUR—SPECIAL TEACHING ProcepurES. Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetical Concepts, Practical Arts, and Social Ad- 
justment are discussed in chapters showing the needs of mentally 
retarded children in each area, with suggestions on _ concepts 
and techniques for teaching. The authors point out the differences 
between children of the same mental level but insist that the mental 
level is the best single indicator of possible maximum achievement. 
Programs for readiness, teaching, and remedial work are discussed. 
Emphasis is placed on stripping out non-essentials, on teaching con- 
cepts and skills of real future value, and on doing this through mean- 
ingful experiences. The danger is mentioned that many teachers use 
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arts and crafts as ends in themselves, rather than as a means to ends. 
Thus, the making of an article in crafts is not just to complete the 
task, nor even merely to develop work habits, but it becomes an added 
means of expression by the children and another means of conveying 
an idea by the teacher. Children with poor coordination should not 
be deprived of manipulative experiences as a part of their develop- 
ment. 

“The personality characteristics of mentally handicapped children 
do not differ basically from the personality characteristics of normal 
children. The differences found are invariably the result of frustra- 
tions resulting from failure to meet the requirements of school and 
society.” (p. 357). While this statement may be debated, especially 
where the retardation is a result of brain injury, it is far more true 
than not true for most retarded children. The authors attempt to give 
the teacher suggestions on helping in the overall adjustment problems 
of these children. 

SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Many persons are familiar 
with the bibliography published in 1948 by Kirk and Erdman. In 
the current book a revision of that very helpful list is given. It is 
probably the most comprehensive bibliography available for the class- 
room teacher, whether in regular or special class. “Purely medical 
or psychological literature has not been included.” The list contains 
317 references organized into sections on ‘the general basis of the 
book chapters. 

Review Summary. The field of education of the mentally re- 
tarded has long needed a text which combines the maximum help for 
the teacher and which also offers help to the psychologist, the social 
worker, the pediatrician, and others who work with such children. 
The present book by Kirk and Johnson seems to be the best by far 
of those now available. It is one which teachers will have to read 
several times to consume all of the underlying philosophy, principles, 
and techniques of the various phases of this educational problem. 


As with any book, some persons will find areas of omission or 
statements of principle with which they disagree. This reviewer 
could wish that the authors had carried the book a step further for 
the group they term “trainable” so that school systems could look 
forward to developing classes for these children. Practically every 
state has a waiting list of deficient children for whom there are no 
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state facilities. Instead of arguing that the public school is trying 
to ‘educate’ the ‘noneducable’, it would appear more desirable to say 
that schools should try to help the parents ‘train’ these children while 
waiting for state institutional facilities to care for them in a more 
adequate manner. This would require help in the way of books, 
materials, and the like. 


While the authors do have a small section under Educational 
Procedures relating to work with brain-injured mentally retarded 
children, additional specific help on programs and actual teaching 
procedures would have been desirable. Current discussion seems to 
point to the need of separating the brain-injured and the non-injured 
in terms of prognosis and techniques in education. 

Many children in years past dropped out of school because of 
failures or were in institutions. The authors imply that many of 
these children today are in public schools. In fact, some present day 
discussions comment on the apparent change in the type of population 
in state and private institutions for the mentally retarded. This seems 
to indicate a greater need in the public schools for teachers trained 
to teach according to the principles and methods set forth in “Edu- 
cating the Retarded Child.” 

Harotp A. De p, Ph. D. 


Coordinator of Education 
The Training School 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
FAIR EXHIBIT—1951 


Approximately three years ago, the president of the Cumberland 
County Fair Association invited The Training School to prepare a 
booth display which would help contribute to the success of the fair 
and show some of the activities of the Training School. Since that 
time we have each year entered an exhibit on a non-competitive basis 
adjoining displays from the various Granges of the County. Our 
Farm and Dietetics Departments have cooperated in this project to 
demonstrate the fine quality of food which is grown and preserved 
at the School. 

Our contribution to the fair this year depicted a garden scene 
with rows of fruits and vegetables displayed behind a miniature 
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white picket fence. From the tiny gate on one side, a winding path, 
made entirely of large yellow onions, ran to a sunrise of carrots tacked 
on a dark green cloth background. To the right of the sunrise were 
the words, “Path to Health,” also made of carrots. The whole was 
surmounted by an attractive sign—“The Training School at Vineland.” 
The entire scene was displayed on a slanting frame so that each row 
of fruits and vegetables could be easily seen. A colorful exhibit 
was achieved by the use of red and green apples, large potatoes, red 
peppers, purple grapes, yellow peaches, red tomatoes, orange carrots, 
green cabbage and broccoli, small yellow pumpkins and pots of 
growing celery. 

In preceding years fancy work and rugs made by senior girls 
of the School were exhibited on the back drop cloth and jars of 
canned goods prepared in our cannery were included in the display 
but this year, due to the space needed to place the words made of 
carrots, these were omitted. 

For the past two years, in appreciation of our contribution to 
the fair, we have been presented with a beautiful ribbon banner en- 
titled. “Special Award.” 

In addition to the above exhibit, plate displays of fruits and 
vegetables entered in open competition with vegetables and fruits of 
Cumberland County growers have placed exceedingly high. First 
prizes were won this year on carrots, onions, tomatoes, Red Delicious 
apples, Winesap apples, Rome Beauty apples and Baldwin apples. 

Plate displays consist of five specimens of a given variety which 
are judged on the basis of (1) quality, (2) trueness to name, (3) 
uniformity, (4) size and maturity. In selecting produce for competitive 
exhibition, the greatest care must be exercised. For example, it is 
often necessary to examine several baskets of onions in order to secure 
five near-perfect specimens. 

In addition, poultry has been entered yearly in open competition 
and several prizes have been won. This year a pet leghorn cockerel, 
grown by one of the poultry department boys in his pet house, won 
a blue ribbon. You can well imagine this boy’s pride in his prize 
winning pet! 

This year many employees and over 50 children attended the fair. 

We have been assisted in the preparation of the booths by our 
dietitian, Mrs. Gerula, and this year Miss Bernsky of the Store De- 
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partment gave us invaluable help. Mr. Williams, head carpenter, 
was responsible for the frame and miniature picket fence. Without 
their assistance we could not possibly have completed this under. 
taking. The farm boys also eagerly lent willing hands. 
The appreciative comments of the many visitors at the fair helped 
immeasurably to compensate for all the work involved. 
Henry E. RENNE 


Farm Supervisor 
The Training School 





PROGRESS NOTES 





Forty chestnut tree seedlings and eight mimosa trees have been 
planted this fall as part of the grounds improvement program. The 
chestnut seedlings were a gift from one of the parents. The mimosa 
trees were propagated here from a single tree given to the School 
years ago. 


More swings and seesaws have been purchased for The Training 
School children. A gift of the Parents Association, this new rec- 
reation equipment supplements the several swings and miniature 
carousel installed last year at the various cottages. 


Children and employees of The Training School, numbering more 
than 650, underwent chest x-rays at the hospital here on Friday and 
Saturday, October 5-6. The annual check-up was conducted in col- 
laboration with New Jersey state medical authorities. Mrs. Florence 
Nigg, head nurse, also reports that Wasserman tests of all employees 
are being completed. All children are given Wasserman tests at time 
of entrance and the tests are repeated each three years during residence. 


The excellent dairy herd at The Training School has received 
recent publicity through the Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
headquarters at Brattleboro, Vermont. Four champion milk producers 
were reported during October: Jewel Beth, Vineland Ormsby Duke Per- 
fection, Vineland Ormsby Sensation Alberta, and Vineland Peanut 
Sensation Fayne. Testing was supervised by the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture. The boys at the Menantico Colony take great 
pride in their pure-bred herd and in the consciousness that their work 
is helping to keep its standards high. 
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